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tion by the state direct; (2) reclamation by local public corpora- 
tions — irrigation districts; (3) reclamation by private enterprise 
under state control. Each of these plans is discussed at length, 
with the conclusion in favor of the last. He thinks that the 
extension of the irrigation system on a large and economical scale 
must be a highly speculative form of enterprise, under present 
conditions, and that it can be successfully developed only through 
large private corporations, under strict public regulation, to prevent 
the acquisition of dangerous monopolies. This control, he suggests, 
should be exercised by a state board, which would direct these under- 
takings according to a general scheme which would provide for the 
sale of the land under irrigation to cultivators at fair prices, with 
perpetual rights to water at reasonable rentals. 

Dr. Brough thinks that the present laws respecting the ownership 
and use of water are inadequate and unjust ; and he advocates that the 
state assume a more intimate control, (1) by amending the laws and 
(2) by giving extensive regulative authority to a board of control. 

The limits of the subject are hard to define positively, but some 
of the matters considered — for example, monetary and railroad 
problems, and the relief of the overcrowded East by colonization, — 
seem to be a little irrelevant. Some of the expressions, moreover, 
are rather unusual: for example, "allotments of land tenures" 
(P- 3)> "juristic corporations" (p. 40), while "personal property 
in water" is used for individual property (p. no). The term 
" folkland " is used in the old and mistaken sense of the nation's 
public domain (p. 16). The most serious errors, however, appear in 
the extraordinary methods of calculating the comparative profit of 
co-operative and capitalistic irrigation methods, wherein expenditures 
are made to include first costs as well as annual expenses, and 
revenues are made to include the value of the land as well as the 
annual value of the products (p. 71). Francis Walker. 

Colorado College. 

Das Zeitalter der Fugger : Geldkapital und Creditverkehr im 
16. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Richard Ehrenberg. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1896. — Two volumes: xv, 420; iv, 367 pp. 

The body of Dr. Ehrenberg's work is devoted to a detailed study 
of the money and credit operations of the sixteenth century — the 
era of the great prosperity of the Fugger family. Before entering 
upon the history of this period, the author takes a broad survey of 
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the economic antecedents leading to the financial phenomena of this 
century, and concludes by outlining the course of the subsequent 
development of the factors involved. Taking the introduction and 
conclusion together with the main body of the work, the two volumes 
accordingly describe the evolution of the European money power 
from the outset of the Middle Ages down to modern times. 

Toward the end of the mediaeval period the earlier dictum of the 
theologians, pecunia pecuniam non parere potest, was gradually super- 
seded by the motto of the monarch s, pecunia nervus belli. War was 
at first a feudal art; but with the hiring of mercenaries in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries it became a separate handicraft, and 
upon the introduction of firearms during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries it developed into a regular industry. As the feudal princes 
of the day were unable to meet the new requirements with their own 
resources, they were obliged to turn over the technical management 
of the undertaking to the condottieri and call in foreign financiers to 
organize the economic side of the enterprise. Thus, from the time 
of Maximilian to the reign of Louis XIV, wars were carried on in 
behalf of the various princes by private entrepreneurs on the credit 
of private money owners. In the period of the Fuggers, the money 
owners of Italy and Germany exerted a most powerful influence upon 
the politics of the day. It was an era of financial transition ; and, 
in the language of our author, these merchant families acted at once 
as the grave-diggers of the Middle Ages and the torch-bearers of mod- 
ern times. The Fuggers themselves consistently supported the for- 
tunes of the Hapsburg house ; and, according to Dr. Ehrenberg, it 
was owing in the last instance to the efforts of this powerful family 
of merchants and bankers that Charles V obtained the imperial 
crown. 

As the military enterprises increased in magnitude, individual 
money owners were unable to meet the royal demands for funds. 
To answer the requirements of the developing situation, regular 
money markets were accordingly established in Antwerp and Lyons. 
Free trade was adopted as the ruling principle of these exchanges ; 
and as a result a regular rate of interest for the first time appeared. 
Princes and merchants of good financial standing received the ditte 
di borsa, which guaranteed their reliability in financial transactions. 
With general confidence thus established, capital flowed in from all 
sides and large loans were readily placed. Such sudden concentra- 
tion of credit operations naturally induced speculation, however, 
and this resulted eventually in the collapse of both the Antwerp 
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and Lyons markets, involving merchants and princes in bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the mean time the successful feudal princes had become abso- 
lute monarchs and were able henceforth to tax their subjects without 
first gaining the consent of the estates. National armies came, con- 
sequently, to take the place of foreign mercenaries ; and national 
finance ministers were intrusted with the task of raising the neces- 
sary funds for military purposes. Loans had still to be raised, but 
the tendency was to place them, if possible, within the borders of 
the national domain. The policy was temporarily successful in France 
under Louis XIV, but even the genius of Colbert was unable to pro- 
vide the necessary funds for the protracted wars of conquest. Under 
Elizabeth, Gresham performed a like service for England, but the 
results of his economy were rendered nugatory by the subsequent 
civil wars. Holland was thus the only country which successfully 
solved the financial problem of the age; and this, as Dr. Ehrenberg 
points out, was due to the fact that the towns and provinces of the 
Netherlands were as corporations responsible for the debts of the 
state. 

After the civil war England followed the example set by the Dutch, 
and, through the instrumentality of the Bank of England, funded her 
public debt at a comparatively low rate of interest. When placed 
thus upon a firm financial basis, Holland and England were easily 
enabled to support large fleets and to secure adequate military service 
by subsidizing foreign troops. These two states then became solid 
financial corporations responsible for their debts, like the great free 
cities of the Middle Ages. With this final change, military enterprise 
developed from a large private industry into a state undertaking, and 
national credit came to be recognized as the basis of military power. 

After the downfall of Antwerp and Lyons, private credit operations 
were gradually concentrated in Amsterdam. Industrial undertakings 
had in the mean time become capitalistic in character : on the one 
hand, through the influence of the governmental regalia ; and, on the 
other hand, by the establishment of commercial companies. The 
final step in this direction was taken in the seventeenth century, 
when the East Indian trade, requiring large amounts of capital, neces- 
sitated the institution of joint-stock companies. Industrial compa- 
nies were likewise established on the same basis, and the stocks of 
all these private corporations were listed on the markets. Specula- 
tion in government securities and private stocks thus became general. 
Many evil effects have no doubt followed therefrom ; but, when we 
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remember that only by offering an opportunity for gain can capital 
be induced to emerge from its local hiding places and enter into 
productive enterprise, we shall probably agree with Dr. Ehrenberg 
in discounting the disadvantages of speculation in favor of the bene- 
fits thus conferred upon civilization. 

By taking up certain neglected antecedents, Dr. Ehrenberg has 
explained many facts of European history that have up to this been 
unintelligible. The older writers were wont to trace historical phe- 
nomena to the wills of prominent personalities. More recently 
economic historians have laid stress upon the distribution of landed 
property in accounting for the course of political development. A 
group of modern writers now goes still further and takes the influ- 
ence of the money power into the historical calculation. Dr. Ehren- 
berg is one of these, and his present work certainly affords adequate 
testimony of the fruitfulness of this line of research. The volumes 
are a valuable contribution to both history and economics, and schol- 
ars in both branches will profit from this new interpretation of famil- 
iar phenomena. LlNDLEy M _ Keasbey _ 

Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Die Ejfektenbanken. Von Heinrich Sattler, Dr. Jur. Leip- 
zig, C. F. Winter, 1890. — xi, 135 pp. 

Die Grossen Berliner Ejfektenbanken. Von Paul Model. Aus 
dem Nachlasse des Verfassers herausgegeben und vervollstandigt 
von Ernst Loeb, Dr. Jur. Jena, Fischer, 1896. — x, 193 pp. 

These two pamphlets are properly reviewed together, not only 
because they deal with the same subject, but because they are both 
the results of work done in the seminar of Professor Wagner, who 
contributed a preface to each. The second, however, is a post- 
humous work revised for publication by Dr. Ernst Loeb. Sattler's 
essay deals with the subject theoretically, historically and critically ; 
while Model's discussion confines itself to the history of the half 
dozen more important of these institutions. 

These Effektenbanken represent an interesting phase of banking 
development. Most of them grew up soon after 1845, in that period 
of great speculation and of numerous industrial enterprises which 
lasted for perhaps ten years after that date. Their business was 
to receive deposits ; to discount bills of exchange ; to keep trust 
funds ; in certain cases, to grant credit to their members ; to buy 
and sell stocks, both of states and of private industrial and credit 



